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striking manner to a combination of climatic and structural
factors. The low rainfall, nowhere more than 10 inches east of
the Andean region, causes the arid type of topography to pre-
vail, and gives the strong westerly winds full scope in moulding
the landscape. The bajos or deep enclosed valleys previously
mentioned, whatever their primary cause, are thought by some
authorities to have been excavated to their present depth,
which in some instances is below sea-level, by eolian agencies.
Wherever water-borne or glacial material covers the plateau,
the winds tend to remove the lighter particles and to leave the
surface strewn with rocks, pebble and shingle. Armed with
the sandy dust the winds proceed to attack projecting rock
surfaces elsewhere and to carve them into a maze of hollows and
fantastic shapes. In the depressions and valleys, wherever they
occur farther east, the finer material carried in the air is apt to
get deposited and intermingled with the saline incrustations
that form there. The thin cover of vegetation throughout the
central belt of the plateau is powerless to prevent the winds
being almost supreme as weathering agents over a very large area.

The surface of the plateau as well as of the sub-andine region
is thus very broken. Many of the so-called rivers become dry
at certain times, and numerous completely waterless valleys and
hollows, together with other widespread features of surface
sculpture, point to heavy erosion under arid climatic conditions
apparently continuing backwards into the Tertiary period.
Nor is the surface much more even where it is covered with recent
lavas. Under an arid climate the cracked and jagged upper
layers retain their broken form for very long periods : in some
parts the lava fields are almost impassable.

The rivers that now cross the Patagonian Plateau from the
Andes to the Atlantic, like those of the Brazilian Plateau, are
old enough to have cut thoroughly mature valleys. On emerging
from the sub-andine zone they occupy deep trenches, usually
several miles in width and bounded on each side by the steep
wall characteristic of river valleys in dry climates wherever there
is a marked fall in the beds of the streams. As the Patagonian
rivers approach the Atlantic their volume declines ; and with the
fall in the elevation of the land surface there is a corresponding
fall in the height of the valley walls or barrancas. On the Negro,
for example, these stand 600 feet above the valley floor at Neu-
quen, but gradually sink to less than 100 feet near the sea. The
succession of groove-like valleys, among which those of the Negro,
the Chubut, the Deseado, the Chico and the Gallegos are the
most noteworthy, form a striking feature in the topography of
the plateau.